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STRENGTHENING THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


A THIS EDITORIAL is being written, we still do not know the final form that the social 











security legislation contained in bill H.R. 6000 will take. However, we do know that 

both Houses of Congress favor strengthening the present Social Security Act in a very 
material way, particularly as regards contributory social insurance. The American Public Wel- 
fare Association is entitled to a great deal of credit for calling to the attention of the Congress 
the need for improving the Social Security Act. Moreover, the emphasis that the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association and individual welfare administrators placed upon the strengthening of 
the contributory social insurance system as a first line of defense against destitution was par- 
ticularly impressive. It was a superb example of public servants placing the public good above 
their personal fortunes. They were fully conscious of the fact that as we strengthen contribu- 
tory social insurance as a first line of defense, public assistance becomes more definitely a sec- 
ond line of defense against destitution. 

The inclusion, for purposes of Federal financial participation, of the needs of a relative 
caring for the dependent children is a welcome change included in both the Senate and House 
bills and helps to correct a long-standing inequity. The provisions for Federal financial partic- 
ipation in payment of assistance to persons in public medical institutions and in payments 
made directly to purveyors of medical services will mean increased responsibility in devel- 
oping mutually satisfactory relationships between the public agencies, hospital administrators, 
the medical profession and others concerned. Indeed, unless these responsibilities are met suc- 
cessfully, the purpose of these amendments will not be fully achieved. I am sure that the pub- 
lic welfare agencies will measure up to this challenge as they have measured up to previous 
challenges. 

ArtHur J. ALTMEYER, Commissioner 
Social Security Administration 
Federal Security Agency 
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Whek Kelief in 1950 


by PHILIP W. SWARTZ, Executive Director, Community Council of Bridgeport 
and Eastern Fairfield County, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


NEMPLOYMENT IN many parts of the country is 
VJ slowly inching ahead despite the largest number 

of job holders in our history, and although the 
major causes are not national in scope as they were 
in 1933 when the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration was initiated, certainly the unemployed per- 
son is no longer an occasional phenomenon. Esti- 
mates (furnished by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) provide the following index of 
unemployed: 


March, 1948 2,440,000 
1949 3,167,000 
1950 4,123,000 


In February 1950, joblessness hit a nine-year peak 
of 4,700,000. Whether the present marked decline in 
unemployment will continue is hotly debated among 
economists with the government forecasters on the 
optimistic side and the labor economists much more 


pessimistic. 

N MANY COMMUNITIES the picture remains critical. 
l Severe unemployment in “E” areas is concentrated 
in the North Central states and New England. In 
May 1950, five states had three or more cities desig- 
nated as “E.” These were Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ohio. Continued 
increases of relief recipients has revived for many 
communities the question of bygone decades as to 
whether any form of work relief should be instituted. 

Among the more than four millions without work 
in early 1950, nearly one and one quarter millions 
were without work for 15 weeks and over 500,000 
were without employment for 26 weeks. In addition, 
about 2,500,000 were on part time employment during 
early 1950. . 

It seems probable, unless there is a sudden, strong 
and continued reverse in the employment trend so 
that jobs will be available for our growing labor 
force, that more and more older people, in particular 
below the social security age of 45-65, will be with- 
out work for longer and longer periods. 

Great increases in population among this age group, 
as shown by past and anticipated figures, will provide 
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a solid and difficult dependent core and accentuate 
the relief problems. Much of the planning for direct 
relief and work relief does and will have to focus 
upon this group, according to information made 
available to us by many public welfare administrators. 
Table I shows present and future population within 
this classification. 


TABLE I 


POPULATION GROWTH 
Estimated Number of People 45-65, from 1940 to 1975 


Year Total Per Cent 
1940 26,140,000 19.9 
1950 31,350,000 20.9 
1955 32,565,000 21.5 
1965 36,869,000 23.1 
1975 43,336,000 26.5 


It is ironic that increased life expectancy will make 
it necessary for more of our people to look ahead to 
longer periods of assistance. 

Numbers of key people have talked about work 
relief, but it is surprising to find so little current writ- 
ing on this subject. Considerable literature covers 
the depression period during CWA, WPA, FERA, 
and emergency relief days when the emphasis was on 
national, rather than local and individual, planning. 
We were interested in learning what operations in 
the work relief field were functioning in American 
cities and what developments and outlook prevailed. 
A personal letter including six questions was sent to 
executive welfare officers in 102 American cities rang- 
ing in size between 100,000 and 500,000. 


ProcraMs In OperaTION 


NFORMATION OBTAINED from 82 cities showed that 37 
l cities are actively operating a program of work 
relief for clients of welfare agencies and that 19 others 
are highly interested because they are either consider- 
ing a program of unemployment increases or are in 
various stages of planning. Of those operating a pro- 
gram, only three executive officers questioned its 
value and constructiveness. Many of the others wrote 
of it in encouraging and even glowing terms. Four . 
cities stated that they wanted to start a program, but 
their plans were being held up by strong objections 
from labor leaders and unions. One Midwestern city 
wants to begin a work relief program but has been 
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unable to inaugurate one up to this time because “the 
city has no money for supervision, tools, or transporta- 
tion. The unions here insist that men be paid at 
going union rates and oppose any program that 
amounts to work for relief.” The accompanying table 
shows the status of work relief by size of city. 


TABLE II 


WORK RELIEF PROJECTS AND OPINIONS 
Status of Work Relief Programs in Operation 
In Cities of 100,000 to 500,000 and Opinions 

on Their Need 





Number of 
Population Inquiries Work Relief Projects 
Number Operat- 
Replies ing No 
e- Pro- iInter-  Inter- No 
Total ceived grams ested ests Opinion 
Oe 82 37 19 3 23 
100,000-199,999...... 57 46 23 10 1 12 
200,000-299,999...... 25 19 7 a 2 6 
300, 10 8 5 2 ie 1 
400,000-499,999...... 10 9 2 3 ae 4 


The Northeastern states supplied the greatest per 
cent of replies. This area operates the largest number 
of programs and displays greatest quantitative inter- 
est in starting new work relief programs. The North 
Central states were second in number of operating 
programs but were outdistanced by the Southern 
states in expressed interest for new operations. The 
Western states followed in number of program opera- 
tions but were lowest in interest expressed in future 
work relief operations. 

Another question we asked was, Does the work 
relief plan in the particular city include designated 
wage standards for different types of work? The 
study reveals that the preponderant majority of com- 
munities operating plans provided only employment 
at common labor through municipal or county main- 
tenance departments, park departments, public works 
departments, engineers offices and construction proj- 
ects. In 26 cities the same rate of pay was provided 
for laborers, semi-skilled and skilled operations. As 
was expected, the data obtained indicated that few 
skilled or specialized jobs were provided. In eleven 
communities different rates of pay were provided for 
diversified jobs. The wage rates ranged from 40 
cents to $1.10 an hour, and in some communities the 
rates were considerably higher because specific men- 
tion was made that union rates or prevailing wage 
rates in the community were used. In no instances 
were the amounts given, so that neither an average 
nor a maximum in this classification can be cited. 


BupceTary PLAN 


N ANSWER TO the question, Are wages provided in 
accord with any kind of budgetary plan that re- 
lates to family need? the study indicates that all of 


the cities mentioned (37) utilized some budgetary 
principles relating to the composition and needs of 
the families in determining the total wage of the 
person on work relief. The responses were not spe- 
cific enough to permit a complete breakdown on an 
itemized basis, but there were at least 15 cities that 
provided a more or less complete budget for the fam- 
ilies, including reasonable allowances for rent, food, 
clothing, medicines, household supplies, utilities and 
other incidentals. In four instances, the budgeting 
provided only for food. In four cities the number of 
hours to be worked in any assistance period was de- 
termined by dividing the wage rate into the assistance 
grant, but the maximum work period was generally 
limited to 40 hours. One community established 
particularly high wage rates to permit clients sufh- 
cient time for seeking private employment. This op- 
erated satisfactorily except for those with very large 
families. 

To the question, Does the local welfare service 
certify people for work relief in your area? the data 
obtained showed a universal affirmative. It was evi- 
dent that if a city operates a public welfare depart- 
ment, sufficient confidence is placed in it so that it 
acts as the centralizing and certifying agency for mat- 
ters pertaining to direct relief work and such subjects 
as budgeting and family’s ability to pay official fees 
of various kinds. In all the cities where acceptable 
work relief programs were operating, a close rela- 
tionship was maintained between the welfare depart- 
ment and such other departments as parks, public 
works, engineers, health service and those under 
whose direction jurisdiction the working operations 
of projects came. 


PuysicAL AND MENTAL CONSIDERATION 


ECAUSE OF THE great development in medical sci- 
B ence and the growth of psychiatric practices in 
the field of social work, including the field of pub- 
lic assistance and relief, we were very much interested 
in finding out to what extent provision was made by 
the cities to provide these specialties. Two specific 
questions were posed: (1) In what way do you take 
physical and medical condition into consideration in 
work assignments? (2) Do you take emotional feel- 
ings into consideration in the placement of workers 
on jobs? 

The findings in this area were marked particularly 
with reference to consideration of emotional factors. 
It was clearly evident that physical and medical con- 
dition of people engaged in work relief among this 
study group did not receive a high degree of atten- 
tion. Twenty-one cities had little or no provisions 
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for appraisal of the physical condition of the worker 
on relief through medical examination, although all 
of these seemed to have some kind of provision (pos- 
sibly a legal protection for them) for referral of a 
person to a clinic or private physician for a medical 
examination, if he or she complained or balked about 
a work assignment. Only three had highly satis- 
factory programs, including some kind of routine 
physical examinations before an assignment was 
made to work. Only two provided screening and 
follow-up machinery which considered the emotional 
and psychiatric condition of the prospective worker 
through utilization of a trained social worker that 
gathered data from the person’s appearance, actions 
and social history. We established a rating scale for 
the communities involved with five ratings based on 
the following criteria: 

1. Highly Satisfactory. This included communities 
that made provision for relatively complete medical 
examination of each person through a physician or 
a clinic prior to assignment on any job. A similar 
rating was given under the caption of emotional 
considerations if provision was made for an interview 
with a psychiatrically trained person prior to assign- 
ment to job. 

2. Good. This rating was used wherein an inter- 
view was conducted prior to work assignment by a 
professional person in which the prospective person 
was asked about his physical condition and medical 
history. Referral would depend upon the results of 
the interview. This rating under the emotional clas- 
sification was used where the agency made some 
reasonable provisions for checking into the emotional 
background of the person through such mediums as 
social service exchange and past history and indicated 
an interest in relating the person to the kind of job 
based on emotional factors. 

3. Fair. Where obvious medical infirmities were 
noted, and consideration was given to leads furnished 
by client which might indicate a medical condition. 
Under emotional consideration, this is a loose classi- 
fication utilized when the agency stated that con- 
sideration was given to emotional factors in job place- 
ment, but where no specific material was supplied for 
substantiation. 

4. Poor. This included the group of cities that 
provided examination only upon complaint of the 
client once assignment had been completed. The 
same standard was under emotional considerations. 

5. Very Poor. No provisions for medical exam- 
ination. Under emotional considerations used when 
no attention was paid to mental and emotional con- 
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dition of the client unless the situation was particu- 
larly obvious and extreme. 


TABLE IiIl 
MEDICAL AND EMOTIONAL 


Evaluation of Programs in 37 Cities Designed to 
Consider Medical and Emotional Condition 
of People Assigned to Work Relief 





Medical Emotional 
Rating 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Highly Satisfactory... 3 8.1 2 5.3 
Sy aiaaedaaegene 5 13.5 7 19.0 
ES vis tidus eves aos 7 19.0 3 8.1 
| RRS 22 59.4 15 40.6 
Very Paer....cssecee 0 0 10 27.0 


To the question, Do you provide any special com- 
pensation for clothes and other allowances which vari- 
ous jobs require? it was found that considerable 
variations exist in many of the communities. The 
largest number, 20, provided for no extras of any 
kind. Others either made direct provisions for extra 
food, special clothing, or both transportation and 
clothing, or had some of these items supplied through 
commissaries of the departments that employed and 
supervised the workers or under the budgets of these 
other departments. 

We asked all of the executives, What feelings do 
you have as to whether or not a work relief program 
can be so operated as to serve as a constructive proc- 
ess for the community social agencies involved and 
the individual client? The results of the question- 
naire showed that 33, or 91.7 per cent, of those who 
replied were on the whole positively disposed towards 
the constructive aspects of a work relief program, 
particularly when it was administered wisely and ac- 
ceptable standards followed. One director of a large 
city that has had 12 years of experience with work 
relief stated, “I certainly do have feelings as to the 
value of the work relief program. It can serve as a 
constructive process for the community social agen- 
cies and the individual client. Over a long period 
every monthly report has shown that the reason 
which accounts for the greatest number of case clos- 
ings has always been ‘employment and support.’” 

One of the two critics said, “A work relief pro- 
gram is valueless; the psychiatric aspects are exag- 
gerated. The projects are not impressive and our ex- 
perience was that workers’ self-respect is not tre- 
mendously increased by the fact that they worked 
for assistance.” Another critic remarked, “The difh- 
culty in our state and perhaps in other sections of 
the country with work relief programs is with the 
peculiar philosophy surrounding the idea. Our op- 
position has been that no real service is ever per- 
formed or an honest day’s performance given. Most 
of the projects are of the made-to-order variety and 
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are a substitution for time instead of active ac- 
complishments. We do not believe in such a philoso- 
phy and feel that the cost of operation does not war- 
rant benefits and fail to see the advantages gained.” 


DIFFERENT OPINIONS 


HE CONTROVERSY that existed about the values 
Ter work relief in past years is still prevalent among 
administrators of public welfare. Considerable think- 
ing is evident and the position of work relief pro- 
grams is one of fluidity but not too much has been 
done beyond steps of depression. It seems as if a 
few have have taken the admonition to heart that 
Sir William Beveridge made long ago when he stated, 
“Relief work has provided not a happy, but a dis- 
astrous combination. It generally implies something 
that degrades the name of work and disregards the 
principles of relief.” 

It is evident that work relief has some detriments 
that can be harmful and even malignant to both 
the recipient and the community, but as long as our 
culture continues to emphasize the importance of 
employment and labor, relief authorities will will- 
ingly or reluctantly have to devise and put into op- 
eration programs of work relief when unemployment 
develops on a considerable level. 

Many people honestly believe that work relief 
serves at least three worthwhile purposes: 

1. Provides worthwhile work and improvements 
for the communities. 

2. Raises the morale of the individual and ener- 
gizes his work habits. 

3. Acts as a deterrant to the dishonest and to the 
drifters with other regular employment. 

The facts seem to indicate that more and more 
communities will in the future consider and initiate 
work relief projects. What safeguards and standards 
should be considered so that the program can func- 
tion for the benefit of the recipient and the local 
community ? 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE PRoGRAM 


OME OBSERVATIONS made by Miss Dorothy Kahn? 
G that work projects be socially useful, that the 
work provided conform as closely as possible to the 
worker’s trade, and that the wages be paid at a 
going rate bear constant repetition. Because work 
relief is a two-edged sword, a program that has op- 
portunities to be constructive, for both community 
and individual, requires: 


1. Beveridge, William H. Unemployment—A problem of Indus- 
try. (1909 and 1930). 

2. Kahn, Dorothy C. “Unemployment and Its Treatment in the 
United States.” AASW. 1937 (P. 12). 


1. Careful. Advance Planning. Consideration must 
be given to range and diversity of jobs. Programs in 
communities that have well thought out plans will 
include not only much opportunity to use common 
labor, but skilled and even professional services as 
well. Not only should tax-supported services benefit 
from the work pool that is available, but all voluntary, 
nonprofit institutions should be included. 

2. Expert Selection and Assignment of Workers. 
Consideration must be given to selection and assign- 
ment of workers. Determination of skill can best 
be made by a person with employment or personnel 
experience, and a strong attempt should be made to 
place a person as close to his trade or skill as is pos- 
sible. 

3. Suitable Work Projects. According to recom- 
mendations of Colcord, Koplowitz and Kurtz,* the 
most important principle is negative—that no work 
relief project must be allowed to reduce by a dollar 
the money available for real wages. Consequently, 
no workers paid from work relief funds must be 
supplied to any concern operating for profit, that 
workers supplied to do odd jobs for householders 
be provided at householder’s expense, and that care- 
ful scrutiny be given to the nature of the jobs offered 
by nonprofit making agencies to be sure that these 
things are things for which there are no funds for 
payment for the work to be done through commercial 
channels. 

Wherever it is possible, new construction should 
have precedence, as clean up and repair work, al- 
though necessary, may too closely resemble old- 
fashioned made work to be good morale builders. 

4. Competent and Representative Supervision. Rep- 
resentative committees, including officials from labor 
and management, voluntary health and welfare per- 
sonnel are highly advisable. This type of direction 
is of assistance in selection of projects, determination 
of wages and working conditions, and also provides 
direct protection to administrator as to the desires 
of the community. 

5. Measures to Safeguard Health. Every good pro- 
gram should require medical examination before 
client’s assignment to any type of exacting work or 
heavy labor. Particular precautions should be taken 
with the over 45 age group. A trained social worker 
should participate with physician in clarifying social 
and emotional history. All of us now know that 
mental and emotional illness can be as devastating 


3. Colcord, Joanna C.: Koplowitz, William C.; and Kurtz, Rus- 
sell H. Emergency Work Relief. Russell Sage Foundation. 1932. 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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by HELEN TANNUS, Junior Social Welfare Worker 
Polk County Welfare Department, Des Moines, Iowa 


HaT EFFECT have I as a caseworker, had upon 
We clients whose lives touch mine because 

they are in need of financial assistance? This 
is a question I often ask myself at the close of a busy 
day. Have I helped, have I disturbed, or have I been 
just another person in the stream of people the client 
had to see before his need was met? 

The aged, the blind, the mother with needy children 
all pass before my mind in retrospect. Have I listened 
to each one’s story objectively, and have I been able 
by intelligent and sympathetic understanding to help 
each person to keep alive within himself that spark 
of individuality which marks him as an individual? 

The challenge in the field of public welfare is great 
—the challenge to assist the client to develop whatever 
strengths he may have. We are not unmindful of the 
amount of detail work that must be done by the case- 
workers, nor of the fact that perhaps one-half of the 
average social worker’s time is consumed with col- 
lateral calls, office detail and transportation. Herein 
will be emphasized the worker’s contacts with the 
client, the relationship developed on the basis of those 
contacts, and the results of such contacts as evidenced 
in the lives of the clients. 


Home Visits 


LMOST ALL contacts with the client are made in his 

home, which is a good meeting place. The client 
feels more comfortable in the atmosphere of his own 
home than in a cold, seemingly impersonal office. 
Feeling comfortable, he is able to discuss his prob- 
lems in a more intelligent manner. 

Home visits of necessity must be made when a 
client first applies for assistance. This initial home 
visit is important. It is the worker’s first opportunity 
to meet the applicant and other members of the 
family. He sees them in a familiar setting which 
shows them off to their best advantage. The atmo- 
sphere of the home offers many clues as to the per- 
sonalities and the background of the individuals living 
there. For example, neat and orderly rooms give 
evidence of organization, which would not show in 
the material elements of the home if the habit of 
organization had not first been developed in the indi- 
vidual’s own life. 

In this first home visit the caseworker meets the atti- 
tudes and feelings of the family. Every applicant for 


public assistance brings with him to the intake in- 
terview a particular attitude toward public assistance 
based on previous experiences as well as prejudices 
and ideas developed throughout his life. An applicant 
may feel shame, depression, or humility. He may 
present a nonchalance which only covers deep-seated 
feelings of resentment. He may express the attitude 
that since assistance is available, he is out to get all 
that he can. The attitudes of this applicant may not 
be changed through the course of the intake inter- 
view, and have to be met by the worker when he 
first knocks on the front door. 


FEELINGs oF CLIENT 


wIDow wiTH several young children, whose hus- 
A band was always a good provider but who did 
not save toward an emergency, may apply for ADC 
only as a last resort. She may never have contem- 
plated the possibility that she would one day be forced 
to take such action. She may have built up the im- 
pression that the clients of a public welfare agency 
are either ignorant or indolent, and she considers 
herself mentally and socially superior to such indi- 
viduals. She enters the welfare office ashamed that 
she must seek this type of help. Before the case- 
worker can begin to plan with this client, he must 
consider her feeligs as well as her financial situation. 
In all probability, this woman does not fully under- 
stand the purposes of the ADC program, and her 
misunderstanding may force her to consider all forms 
of public assistance as pauperizing. In such an in- 
stance, the worker cannot establish a successful work- 
ing relationship with the applicant until she under- 
stands thoroughly the ADC program and the benefits 
available to her and her family, as well as the re- 
sponsibility she assumes upon applying for and 
accepting assistance. 

All of casework is challenging, and especially the 
first contact with a family. It’s like getting a fresh 
start; like beginning a new page. I feel with each new 
family with whom I work that somehow old mis- 
takes can be erased by profiting from them in this 
new relationship. 

Further home visits are necessary as indicated by 
situations in individual families. Under the ADC 


program, frequent visits are desirable since circum- 
stances in these families are subject to constant change. 
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Such frequent visits have been rarely possible due to 
heavy caseloads. However, in the Polk County Wel- 
fare Agency in Des Moines, Iowa, all of the ADC 
caseloads have been reduced during the past month 
so that no worker carries a caseload in excess of 65 
cases. This makes it possible for more intensive case- 
work to be practiced with families and individuals 
who might profit from more help than it has been 
possible to give them in the past. These additional 
home visits should not be undertaken by caseworkers 
as a routine project. Every home visit is another 
opportunity for the worker to assist the family in dis- 
covering resources available to them that may other- 
wise have remained hidden at least for a time. It is 
exciting to help the family group realize their poten- 
tial abilities and to point out means whereby this 
realization may be profitable. 


Return VIsiItTs 


URTHERMORE, a return home visit is a challenge to 
F ihe client or the family in that it affords them an 
opportunity to exhibit to the caseworker not only 
their continued willingness to cooperate with the poli- 
cies of the public welfare agency, but also the use that 
they have made of the assistance they have received. 
Occasionally a mother happily reports that her chil- 
dren are healthier, that they are gaining weight, be- 
cause now she has sufficient funds to feed them prop- 
erly. She is proud that she can show that the financial 
assistance she is receiving is being used for the wel- 
fare of the children as intended. Perhaps the worker 
gave the mother some pointers on preparing low- 
cost, nourishing meals, which may be the basic rea- 
son for the improvement in the children’s health. 
She will be just as proud to show that she is following 
the suggestions given by the caseworker. The worker 
may have been instrumental in helping a teenager find 
work by referring him to the proper agency. This 
teenager will be anxious to hold onto his job, not only 
because he likes to be self-supporting, but because it 
is a means of showing that he has been able to make 
the most of the assistance offered him. Always 
uppermost in the caseworker’s mind must be the 
idea that each client is an individual, and that the 
situation in which he finds himself is peculiar to him. 

In some instances, it may seem to the worker that 
several months of assistance has made no difference 
in a family, except that it has seemed to swell their 
feeling of dependence rather than getting them to 
exert some of their own energies in helping them- 
selves. The worker, of course, must remember that 
change in an individual is determined only by what 
the individual wants. His will to move out of his pre- 


dicament must be the dynamics that moves him. The 
worker must concern himself first of all with the 
background of his client and the circumstances that 
have placed him in his present situation. A family 
of long dependence may not respond as quickly to 
casework that emphasizes a return to independence 
through greater use of resources available to the 
family as a family that finds itself suddenly in the 
midst of a financial crisis. A family that has known 
independence and self-sufficiency will most likely 
make every effort to return to that sort of life. They 
will be anxious for any help that the caseworker can 
give, and will cooperate with the worker to that end. 

One of the great challenges in the field of public 
welfare is to assist people receiving aid to once again 
become self-supporting. Public welfare agencies must 
give more attention to prevention and rehabilitation 
if they are to truly serve the community. These two 
services must increasingly become more important in 


my job as a caseworker. 
y ho 
(Partial List) 


Miss Bessie E. Trout, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Ann B. Turnbull, Washington, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Neil C. Vandemoer, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Miss Maude Von P. Kemp, Albany, New York 
Miss Mary K. Wade, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Miss Edith M. Waldemar, New Rochelle, New York 
Mrs. Florence Nelson Walden, Seattle, Washington 
Mr. Ernest H. Walker, Luray, Virginia 

Miss Josie Walker, Rockford, Alabama 

Mr. Loren C. Watkins, Harrison, Arkansas 
Mr. Mason H. Watson, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mr. J. Lloyd Webb, Hyattsville, Maryland 

Mrs. Jadwiga Weber, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Miss Mary Edna Weekely, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Mr. Ralph E. Weems, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Miss Kathryn Welsh, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Jean Westermann, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Stanley G. White, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Mary Lynn Whitman, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Mr. Victor J. Wilker, Sr., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Augusta L. Wilkinson, Selma, Alabama 
Mrs. Mary G. Wilkinson, Ashville, Alabama 

Mr. Clifford Williams, Bismarck, North Dakota 
Mr. Howell V. Williams, Louisville, Kentucky 
Mr. K. D. Williams, St. George, Utah 

Miss Eleanor Wilson, Scottsboro, Alabama 

Mrs. Jack Wilson, W. Palm Beach, Florida 

Mrs. Kathryn Wilson, Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Mrs. Evva Belle Woolf, Linden, Alabama 

Miss Dora E. Young, New York, New York 
Mr. G. Rodney Young, Crowley, Louisiana 

Mr. Murray Youngblood, Linden, Alabama 

Miss Golda Zook, Seattle, Washington 




















Acency MEMBERS 
Alexander County Welfare Department, Taylorsville, North Caro- 
lina 
Mr. Luther Dyson, Superintendent 
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PROCESSING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


Sn Utah 


by ELMOINE W. KIRKHAM, Director 
Bureau of Accounts and Audits, Utah Department of Public Welfare 


HE PROCESSING OF public assistance payments in 
T Utah is relatively free from fiscal and organiza- 

tional procedures that tend to lengthen the time 
between the date of application and the receipt of the 
first assistance check. Utah’s welfare program is also 
characterized by the rapidity with which changed cir- 
cumstances of recipients can be translated into in- 
creased or decreased grants regardless of the particular 
time of the month that the case is revaluated. Virtu- 
ally a continuous payroll exists. 

In the application process emphasis is placed on 
“need.” The determination of technical points of 
eligibility, where the results are obvious, does not 
prevent the early receipt of assistance. A mother and 
three small children are not required to wait weeks 
while the birth dates of her children are verified when 
the worker can determine by observation that the 
children are under 16 years of age. In such instances, 
the caseworker can “presume” eligibility and immedi- 
ately obtain aid for the dependent mother and her 
children. If assistance is granted based on “presump- 
tive” eligibility, the local agency has 60 days to estab- 
lish eligibility, thus assuring maximum Federal 
participation and minimum accounting and statistical 
reporting. 

This analysis is primarily concerned with the proc- 
essing of public assistance payments. Emphasis will 
be placed on the mechanics of the process rather than 
on casework techniques for interviewing, recording, 
or determining eligibility. 


Cuances Mape Any TIME 


n Uran, THE accounting and statistical functions of 
l the Welfare Department are completely centralized 
in the State Office. From this central point is disbursed 
practically all public assistance. The only exceptions 
are two counties which have small revolving funds 
that permit the issuance of emergency payments to 
general assistance cases direct from the county level 
and at a moment’s notice. Emergency needs seldom 
arise in other counties that cannot be met by the cen- 
tralized check-writing process. If necessary, credit 
can be guaranteed through local merchants and later 


paid directly to the merchant by check. 

County welfare boards have delegated authority to 
county welfare directors and in larger counties to 
casework supervisors, which permits initial payments 
to be made to eligible applicants without waiting for 
signatures of board members or formal board action. 

Regular checks are issued once a month and usually 
reach the recipient on the 5th day of the month for 
which the assistance is intended. Between regular 
monthly payrolls, a check may be obtained by any 
county in the length of time it takes the request to go 
through the mails. In most instances the circuit re- 
quires only three or four days. In the Salt Lake 
County Welfare Department, which is located in the 
same city as the State Office, a check may be requested 
and received in the same day. All checks are sent to 
local county officers and from there distributed to 
recipients. 


Cuances Mape Any TIME 


NDIVIDUAL REQUESTS for full or partial initial pay- 

ments, changes in grants, temporary assistance, 
closures, etc., may flow at any time from local welfare 
departments. A deadline for mailing changes affect- 
ing the next regular payroll is set at the 18th of the 
month, but requests for full or partial payments may 
be processed at any time. 

The Utah Department of Public Welfare uses a 
punch-card system for processing assistance registers 
and checks. Up to this time, because of the small 
volume, checks issued between regular payrolls have 
been prepared by typewriter. 

Two report forms are the basis for processing more 
than 90 per cent of all assistance payments. These are 
the Certificate of Authorization and the Case Status 


Change or Closure. 
O FURTHER EXPLAIN Utah’s procedures for handling 
j prem payments, let us consider the major steps 
from date of application to the first assistance check. 
Mary Jane Doe, an aged person, applied for assist- 
ance in the Salt Lake County Department of Public 
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Welfare on June 13, 1949. The initial steps in the 
application process were immediately taken. She 
signed a public assistance application, an affidavit 
describing all personal and real property, a lien agree- 
ment (since she owned real property), and an author- 
ization to permit the Welfare Department to verify 
the ownership of all property and income. The appli- 
cation, prepared in triplicate, was cleared with the 
county central index to determine whether or not 
there had been any prior relationships with the 
agency. After posting the clearance, the index clerk 
mailed the third copy of the application to the State 
Welfare Office, the second copy was placed in a 
“Pending Applications” file, and the original returned 
to the caseworker. 

Eligibility was established on June 15, 1949. The 
approved application was re-routed through the cen- 
tral index for recording and posting to the index card. 
The second copy of the application was removed from 
the “pending” file and the disposition entered on it, 
as recorded on the original by the caseworker. The 
second copy was then mailed to the State Office to 
complete the reporting of the application on the State 
Office records. 


AssIsTANCE From Date oF APPLICATION 


HE CASEWORKER determined the amount of the 
T initial payment to be $28.33 and the regular 
monthly grant $50.00. The Utah Welfare Depart- 
ment gives assistance from the date of application 
providing the applicant was eligible as of that date. 
The initial payment in this instance represents 
17/30ths of the regular monthly grant of $50.00. 

The Certificate of Authorization was prepared. 
One entry showed the partial grant of $28.33 for June, 
and the second entry the regular monthly grant of 
$50.00 for July and subsequent months. 

On June 16, 1949, the case record was reviewed by 
the County Director (or Casework Supervisor) and 
the Certificate of Authorization signed. The latter 
form was immediately sent to the State Office. It was 
received there on June 17th. A check was prepared 
and mailed the same day (17th) to the Salt Lake 
County Welfare Department. The Certificate was 
further processed with other regular July changes and 
the $50.00 check made available to the recipient 
through the County Welfare Department as part of 
the regular monthly payroll for the month of July. 
The one certificate thus became the basis for process- 
ing the initial and regular payments. 

The Director’s action on the case was later reviewed 
and approved by the local Welfare Board at its regu- 
lar meeting. If the action had been disapproved by 


the Board, the Director would then change the grant 
or close the case as directed. 

Full Initial Payment Too Late For Regular Payroll. 
If a Certificate of Authorization requesting a full 
initial payment for July reached the State Office after 
the closing date for the regular July payroll, the State 
Office would write the check for July by typewriter 
and return it with the regular July payroll for distri- 
bution July 5th. The August and subsequent checks 
would then be written by the punch card process. 

Reapplications Within Six Months of Last Closure. 
The receipt of the first check after reapplication 
within six months of last closure has been expedited 
by not requiring a new Certificate of Authorization to 
be submitted to the State Office. Up to six months 
following closure, the State Office will use the last 
certificate. In this instance, the county initiates the 
first payment by submitting a Case Status Change or 
Closure form which gives the amount of the grant 
to be reinstated and notes any change in the house- 
hold composition. 

After six months of closure, regulations provide that 
a new Certificate of Authorization must be submitted 
to initiate the first payment. 


Cuances In ContTINuING GRANTS 


HANGES IN continuing grants are centrally processed 

by the use of Form 8a, Case Status Change or 
Closure. The changes flow, on an individual basis, to 
the State Office at any time during the month. Imme- 
diately following the closing date (18th) for regular 
grant changes, a Summary of Grant Changes and 
Closures is prepared by the State Office. This report 
is immediately transmitted to the County Welfare 
Departments. Each local office compares the sum- 
mary with its records to see that the individual 
changes submitted during the month have been faith- 
fully transcribed. The State Office maintains a Cer- 
tificate of Authorization file to which is posted 
changes in grants, case closures and changes in house- 
hold composition as reported by means of Form 8a, 
Case Status Change or Closure. 

Increase in Grants Too Late for Regular Payroll. 
If on July 5, 1949, a revaluation indicated that a case 
receiving $40.00 a month should receive $50.00 begin- 
ning with the July payment because of loss of income, 
this increase for July can be effectuated even though 
the regular July check for $40.00 has already been 
written. The caseworker prepares a form 8a, Case 
Status Change or Closure, and enters in Section J, 
Temporary Grant Change, the additional $10.00 
needed for July. If the increase is to continue, Section 
I is completed showing a regular grant change from 
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$40.00 to $50.00 effective for the month of August. 


After approval of the action by the county director or 
casework supervisor, the form is dispatched to the 
State Office. Upon receipt a check for $10.00 is pre- 
pared and immediately returned to the county. The 
same form is then used to effect a change in the regu- 
lar check for August. A punch card is prepared and 
the change in grant posted to the Certificate of Au- 
thorization. 

Decrease in Grants Too Late for Regular Payroll. 
If a county wishes to decrease a regular grant for 
which the check has already been prepared, but not 
yet released, it may do so by cancelling the existing 
check and requesting another for the reduced amount 
by means of Form 8a, Case Status Change or Closure. 
In this instance, Form 8a would show the request 
for the lesser amount in Section J, Temporary Grant 
Change, and in Section I, a regular grant change for 
the following month if the decreased amount is to 
continue in effect. 

Temporary Increases or Decreases in Grants. When 
it becomes necessary for some special purpose to in- 
crease or decrease a grant for one month only, this 
action may be accomplished by requesting a tempo- 
rary change in grant by means of Form 8a, Case 
Status Change or Closure. Such changes are proc- 
essed by typewriter and do not disrupt the prepara- 
tion of subsequent checks by the punch card system. 

All payments and cancellations made in between 
regular payrolls are monthly transcribed for statistical 
purposes on punch cards and related to approved 
cases. 


A brief analysis of 631 approved old age, dependent 
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children, and blind applications processed during 
the months of July, August, and September, 1949, is 
presented to substantiate the advantages to the recipi- 
ent of a system of processing payments that is rela- 
tively free from fiscal and organizational procedures 
that tend to lengthen the time from date of applica- 
tion to receipt of first payment. 

Over 93 per cent of the applications for old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind received initial payments in less than thirty 
days from date of application. Aid to dependent chil- 
dren applications were usually processed more rapidly 
than old age assistance applications with 95 per cent 
receiving aid within a thirty-day period. 

Of the 631 approved applications, 374 or 59 per cent 
were completed to the point of initial payment within 
ten days, and 528 or 82 per cent within twenty days. 

Approximately 7 per cent of the applications re- 
quired more than 30 days to process from date of 
application to first assistance payment. Such applica- 
tions, undoubtedly, could not be handled on a “pre- 
sumptive” basis, but required considerable time to 
determine eligibility. 

Number of Days Between Application and Initial 
Payment in Applications Approved State-wide 
for July, August, and September, 1949 





Total OAA ADC 

Interval Num- Per- Num- Per- Num Per- AB 

ber cent ber cent ber cent 
TM. .ccccncsee GE BO 246 100.0 373 100.0 12 
1—10 days........... 374 59.3 131 53.4 238 «463.8 5 
11—20 days........... 144 22.8 60 24.5 84 22.5 0 
21—30 days........... 70 11.1 32 13.1 33 8.8 5 
31—40 days........... 25 4.0 15 6.2 10 2.7 0 
41 days and over....... 18 2.8 8 2.8 8 2.2 2 





Your APWA is Killing 


by ROBERT P. WRAY, Chairman, National Membership Committee 
and Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance 


a good showing in terms of either individual 

or agency memberships. Total active individual 

membership is now 5 per cent above 1949. Many 

states have shown large increases, and a number are 
beyond the standard. 

Exhortations to those states that need a stimulant. 

Those negative figures don’t have a “pretty look.” 


[2's sos sows to those states that are making 


Must it be so? 
Agency memberships are increasing—30 more than 
two months ago. Has yours been counted? 
The immediate challenge— 
Every member get a member. 
Every agency be a member. 


Public welfare deserves the best national spokesman 
—your APWA. 
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TOTAL ACTIVE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP OF APWA 
Comparative Statement as of July 1, 1950 














ALL TIME HIGH 1949 HIGH JULY, 1950 Per Cent 
Increase 
1950 Ratio to Ratio to Ratio to Over 
Standard Number Standard Number Standard Number Standard 1949 
GRAND TOTAL............... 10,765 5,407 50% 4,276 40% 4,504 42% 5% 
NORTHEASTERN REGION... 3,760 1,385 37 1,001 27 1,257 33 26 
Connectiout...........ccccceee 70 81 116 54 77 52 74 — 4 
ee 15 7 47 7 47 6 40 —14 
District of Columbia........... 100 96 96 63 63 65 65 3 
tee deci s wh am meaeaees 50 29 58 29 58 16 32 —45 
Ere re 135 69 51 40 30 48 36 20 
Massachusetts................ 475 109 23 100 21 85 18 —15 
New Hampshire............... 30 14 47 14 47 12 40 —14 
New Jersey................... 145 115 79 93 64 171 118 84 
Er ee 1,950 302 15 264 14 440 23 67 
Pennsylvania................. 700 508 73 285 41 313 45 10 
Rhode Island...:............. 70 41 59 38 54 38 54 0 
Ie 60-0) hid bw iwra ea yee ore 20 14 70 14 70 11 55 —21 
SOUTHEASTERN REGION.... 1,460 827 57 697 48 692 47 —1 
Ng iit Soak og eal imi dublin 145 96 66 51 35 101 70 98 
So gn sccg bi cataiclens abe eons 180 48 27 37 21 50 28 35 
SE ois Soars wane Kamaw ees 180 95 53 95 53 61 34 —36 
Kentucky Gasuiewa 125 36 29 36 29 36 29 0 
rer 115 144 125 144 125 134 117 — 7 
North Carolina................ 185 98 53 85 46 76 41 —11 
Souths CAVIAR. . 2... ccc cccccccs 120 52 43 48 40 41 34 —15 
. |r 140 62 44 62 44 69 49 11 
De Siccincectosaceanice 155 121 78 94 61 85 55 —10 
WE WI he cicnservensanes 115 75 65 45 39 39 34 —13 
SOUTHWESTERN REGION... 1,150 1,135 99 908 79 937 81 3 
Ee. ae 120 148 123 39 32 45 38 15 
Ne rd ciclo oro wknd Sane alba 135 93 69 93 69 69 51 —26 
Si on ok wl win bide % 280 243 87 130 46 159 57 22 
New Mexico.................. 60 22 37 17 28 28 47 65 
0 280 77 28 77 28 93 33 21 
Ne he riers wisg a ote Sara 275 552 201 552 201 543 197 —2 
NORTH CENTRAL REGION... 2,615 1,334 51 1,049 40 922 35 —12 
NS psc n aS bicedawhoeh oe 530 473 89 374 71 271 51 —28 
Ee 260 87 33 87 33 30 35 3 
a nee 135 71 53 71 53 88 65 24 
EE, bis 06dswesstduddade 525 186 35 100 19 80 15 —20 
ae i ahs dine aelenai 230 153 67 79 34 51 22 —35 
DS 6 5.5 ie twenskew awe dae 280 118 42 118 42 106 38 —10 
ESS eee ree 515 177 34 151 29 147 29 — 3 
I lasik 0 icc he Gina 140 69 49 69 49 89 64 29 
MOUNTAIN STATES REGION 425 366 86 325 76 389 92 20 
EE a ee eee 135 108 80 99 73 86 64 —13 
ana gh gs dpinds act le gig 65 162 65 162 65 162 0 
cs 63S iuiaw dew dn eds 115 85 74 65 57 61 53 — 6 
J ee 35 59 169 49 140 57 163 16 
South Dakota. ................ 40 15 38 13 32 64 160 392 
rs Ls sae wie euler oa owe 40 13 32 13 32 29 72 123 
a ra eld oa ck bid orn wd 20 21 105 21 105 27 135 29 
PACIFIC STATES REGION... 1,355 360 27 296 22 263 194 —11 
SRE es oe 40 13 32 13 32 16 40 23 
AS Sd seabed 970 163 17 147 15 119 123 -—19 
ET ha inad bathe ce sicewaae 30 35 117 35 117 39 130 11 
CR er Sei iles w le al oe Le 10 6 60 2 20 7 70 250 
cp vidicchimnanekie win’ 105 41 39 27 26 21 20 —22 
SN So cel yo homcas 200 102 51 72 36 61 30 —15 


Alaska, Cuba, Hawaii, P. R. and V. I1.—5; Canada—33; and Foreign—7. 

















People Y n Weare 


N THE LasT issue we published short biographical 
| sketches of the six local directors of public wel- 

fare who are members of the Board of Directors 
of APWA. These sketches followed biographical ma- 
terial published in earlier issues on new state admin- 
istrators. 

This month we want to have you become better 
acquainted with the people who are serving as chair- 
men of the nine major committees of the Association. 
The work of these committees is vitally important 
not only to the Association but to the field of social 
welfare. The following persons are responsible as 
chairmen of the different committees for guiding 
and directing the work of their respective groups. We 
are proud to present our committee chairmen: 


PAUL V. BENNER 


HE CHAIRMAN OF the Committee on Social Work 

Education and Personnel is Paul Benner, Deputy 
Director of Local Welfare Services in the Louisiana 
State Department of Public Welfare. 

Mr. Benner received both his B.S. and MLS. degrees 
from the University of Missouri, the latter in 1936. 
His social work experience began in 1930 as a case- 
worker with the Missouri Provident Association in 
Kansas City. He was thereafter made Assistant to 
the Director of the Missouri Emergency Relief Com- 
mission. 

Immediately following his graduate work at Mis- 
souri University, Mr. Benner was appointed Assistant 
Executive Director of the Johnson County Relief 
Commission, located in Iowa City, Iowa. After two 
years in this position, he moved to Kansas where he 
worked the next ten years with the Kansas State 
Board of Social Welfare, first as a field representative 
and then seven years as Director of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance. 

In 1947 he accepted the position of Acting Director 
in the Division of Local Welfare Services of the 
Louisiana State Department and is now Assistant 
Director of that Division. 

Mr. Benner served as special lecturer on the Tulane 
School of Social Work faculty in 1948 and on the 
Louisiana State University School of Social Welfare 
faculty 1948-1950. 

He has served for three years on the APWA Board 
of Directors. In 1943, he was President of the Kansas 
Conference of Social Work. In 1947, he was Chair- 
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man of the Public Welfare Section of the National 
Conference of Social Work. This is his second year 
as Chairman of the Committee on Social Work Ed- 
ucation. 

He is an active Knight of Columbus and his par- 
ticular delights are golf, raising roses and gladioli, 
and playing with his young daughter. 


JAMES BRINDLE 
, 


HAIRMAN OF THE Committee on Medical Care is 

James Brindle, Director, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance of the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Assistance. 

James Brindle is a native of Pennsylvania and a 
graduate of the University of Pittsburgh. His early 
experience included that of working as a foreman in 
a Pittsburgh steel mill. 

He entered the field of welfare as a caseworker 
with older delinquent boys and thereafter spent a 
year and a half as Probation Officer and Research and 
Statistics Director at the Allegheny Juvenile Court in 
Pittsburgh. He next became WPA Supervisor of 
Employment in the Pittsburgh District and then As- 
sistant State Director of Employment for WPA in 
Harrisburgh. 

It was in 1938 that Mr. Brindle joined the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Assistance as Supervisor 
of Field Service. He was made Director of the Bureau 
of Assistance later the same year. 

This is Mr. Brindle’s second year as Chairman of 
the Medical Care Committee. He was chairman of 
the APWA delegation of the Inter-Association Com- 
mittee on Health, and a member of the APWA- 
APHA Joint Committee on Medical Care. 

During the war Mr. Brindle was in the Army Air 
Forces where he monitored program planning under 
the Chief of the Air Staff at the Pentagon. He has 
remained active in the Air Forces Reserve. 

Mr. Brindle is active in Rotary International. The 
Brindle’s have a son and a daughter, and are two of 
the best canasta players in Pennsylvania. 


FRED DELLIQUADRI 


rED DetiiQuapnrl, Director of the Division of Child 

Welfare and Youth Service, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Services to Children. 

Mr. DelliQuadri was reared in the steel mills dis- 
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trict of Pueblo, Colorado. He won a four-year schol- 
arship to the University of Colorado, was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa, and graduated in 1938. He did 
graduate work at the University of Nebraska School 
of Social Work where he was recipient of the Edith 
and Grace Abbott Assistanceship and Scholarship, 
and graduated with the M.S.S.W. degree. While at 
the university, he served as a researchist for Brook- 
ings Institute, Washington, D. C. 

After graduation, his first job was as a senior chil- 
dren’s worker in the Yakima (Washington) County 
Department of Public Welfare. The following year 
he was made Supervisor of Research and Statistics 
in the Wyoming State Department. After about a 
year in this position his career was interrupted by 
World War II, and he spent three and a half years 
in the United States Navy. When he returned to 
Wyoming he was made Supervisor of Children’s 
Services. After serving in this capacity for two years, 
he was selected as Superintendent of the Division of 
Child Welfare, Illinois Department of Public Wel- 
fare. After two years in this position, he moved on to 
Wisconsin and to his present position. 

This is his second year as Chairman of the Services 
to Children Committee. Also, last year he served 
as Chairman of the Round Table Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DelliQuadri’s hobbies are golf, gardening, and 
cooking spaghetti dinners. The DelliQuadri’s have 
three daughters. 


FRED K. HOEHLER 


rep K. Hoeuter, Director, Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare, is Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 

Because of his leadership in the field of public wel- 
fare administration and his participation over a period 
of many years in the activities of APWA, Mr. Hoeh- 
ler is well known to everyone in public welfare. 

He graduated from Pennsylvania State College 
and has taken graduate work at the University of 
Cincinnati. His list of accomplishments in the social 
welfare field is long and illustrious. After six years 
as the Director of Public Welfare in Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Ohio, he served APWA as its 
Director from 1936 to 1943. He has been President 
of the National Conference of Social Work, and is 
presently Vice-President of the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work. He also serves this organization 
as Chairman of the United States Committee of the 
International Conference of Social Work. 

In addition to his responsibilities as a state director, 
Mr. Hoehler gives his talents as a member of the 


Executive Committee of the Mid-Century White 
House Conference, as Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee to the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for the National Survey of Salaries and Work- 
ing Conditions in Social Work, and as a member of 
the Technical Advisory Committee of the Study on 
Mental Health Programs of the various states just 
conducted by the Council of State Governments. 

Of special importance to Mr. Hoehler are his three 
grandchildren and his summer home at Torch Lake, 
Michigan. 

LILLIE H. NAIRNE 


HE CHAIRMAN oF the National Nominating Com- 

mittee is Miss Lillie Nairne, Director of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare of New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. 

Miss Nairne attended Newcomb College, the 
Women’s College of Tulane University in New 
Orleans, and received her M.S.W. graduate degree 
from the Tulane School of Social Work. 

She began her professional career as a caseworker 
in a private family agency in New Orleans. When 
the Emergency Relief Administration was organized 
in Louisiana, Miss Nairne was chosen to set up the 
first public relief office in the state, located in Baton 
Rouge. She subsequently worked in most of the 
parishes throughout Louisiana, helping to admin- 
ister the various programs. As assistant to the State 
Supervisor of Social Services, she participated in the 
planning for the CCC, Transient Bureau, and other 
emergency programs of that period. 

When the training program for ERA was put into 
effect, Miss Nairne was appointed to the Tulane 
School of Social Work faculty and supervised the 
ERA students who were registered at the school. 

When the Welfare Law was passed in Louisiana, 
Miss Nairne immediately became a part of the pro- 
gram. She supervised students in the agency, served 
in succession as District Supervisor, Assistant to the 
Director, Field Representative for the State Depart- 
ment, and acting Director of the Division of Public 
Assistance during the reorganization period in the 
1930’s. She accepted the directorship of the city of 
New Orleans in 1940, the post she holds at the pres- 
ent time. 

Off the job, Miss Nairne pursues her many interests 
of interior decorating, sewing, collecting pottery 
pitchers, and adding to her library. 


CARL K. SCHMIDT, JR. 
HAIRMAN OF THE Advisory Committee of the An- 
[ nual Round Table Conference is Carl K. Schmidt, 
Jr., Executive Secretary of the Illinois Public Aid 
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Commission. 

Mr. Schmidt is a native of Chicago and attended 
the University of Chicago. He also did graduate 
work in research and statistics as well as political 
science, and received his M.A. degree in public ad- 
ministration. 

His early business experience was in banking, 
public accounting, and manufacturing. He entered 
welfare work in 1933 as business manager of the 
Medical Division of the Chicago Service Bureau for 
Men. The next four years he was Statistical Division 
Chief of the Chicago Federal Area Statistical Office. 
He then joined the Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 
mission as Statistician and was later made Director of 
Research. He joined the Division of Allocation and 
Research of the Illinois Public Aid Commission in 
1941 and rose to the position of Executive Secretary 
of that agency in 1948. 

Mr. Schmidt is a member of the Board of Directors 
of APWA, President of Illinois Welfare Association, 
Vice-President of the Chicago Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society for Public Administration, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly. 

The Schmidt’s have two sons, two daughters, one 
dog, one cat and three kittens. His hobbies are fenc- 
ing, tennis, square dancing and gardening. 


ELLEN WINSTON 


r. ELtteEN Winston, Commissioner of the State 

Board of Public Welfare in North Carolina, is 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee on the Aid to 
Dependent Children Study. 

Dr. Winston is a native North Carolinian, born in 
Swain County. She received her Ph. D. from the 
University of Chicago. 

She has held various research positions with a num- 
ber of Federal agencies, the National Economic and 
Social Planning Association, and the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York. As a result of these activities 
and other interests, she has written extensively in the 
fields of scial and economic problems. After four 
years as ifead of the Department of Sociology and 
Economics at Meredith College, she took her present 
position as North Carolina Commissioner of Public 
Welfare in June 1944. 

Dr. Winston is Vice-President of APWA. She is a 
member of the Fact-Finding Committee for the Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. She is First Vice-Chairman of the National 
Commission on Children and Youth and is a member 
of the Slum Clearance Advisory Committee of the 
U. S. Housing and Home Finance Agency. She is 


immediate Past President of the North Carolina Con- 
ference for Social Service and was Chairman of the 
Public Welfare section of the National Conference 
of Social Work in 1949-50. 

In 1948, Dr. Winston was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humanities by the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina. 

She is married to Dr. Sanford Winston, Head of 
the Department of Sociology, North Carolina State 
College. 

JOHN H. WINTERS 


oOHN H. Winters, Director of the Texas State De- 
J partment of Welfare, is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Welfare Policy. 

Mr. Winters attended John Tarleton Agricultural 
College and Hardin-Simmons University. He then 
taught school for the succeeding four years before 
turning to the wholesale grain business in which he 
was engaged until 1943. 

During this time he was member and chairman of 
the public school board and of the Amarillo Junior 
College Board in Amarillo, Texas. He also served as 
County Commissioner of his home county of Potter. 
In 1941, his leadership was recognized when he was 
chosen President of the Texas Association of County 
Judges and Commissioners. 

He was named State Welfare Administrator on 
August 16, 1943. Last year, the Texas State Legis- 
lature recognized his ability and made him Executive 
Officer of the newly created Youth Development 
Council. Mr. Winters reports that he has attended 
every Round Table meeting of APWA since he was 
made State Administrator. 

Mr. Winters is a football and baseball fan. His son 
is a practising attorney in Austin, Texas. 


ROBERT P. WRAY 


oo Wray, Deputy Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance, is the National 
Membership Committee Chairman. 

Mr. Wray was born in North Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, and attended Muskingum College in New 
Concord, Ohio, where he received the degree of BS. 
in 1925. 

After five years experience as high school teacher 
and principal at Bridgeville, Pennsylvania, he ac- 
cepted a two-year graduate assistantship at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, doing graduate work leading 
to a Ph. D. in the field of education and psychology, 
with major emphasis in administration and research. 

The next eight years were spent in teaching in Craf- 
ton, the State Teachers’ College in Millersville, at 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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NORTHEASTERN STATES REGIONAL MEETING 


national, ever held under the sponsorship of 
APWA. This regional meeting for the eleven 
Northeastern states, the District of Columbia, and 
the eastern provinces of Canada broke all attendance 
records with 2242 persons registering. The meeting 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City, on May 18-20 
also featured an excellent program, Over 75 speakers 
participated in the conference, with 17 of these being 
persons outside the immediate field of public assist- 
ance and child welfare. The general sessions with 
their outstanding speakers were excellent. The six 
major round table series received praise from everyone. 
Credit for this outstanding conference should go 
to all who participated in the program, but especially 
praise should be given to Robert T. Lansdale and 
Raymond M. Hilliard, co-hosts of the conference, 
and to the regional conference committee. Peter 
Kasius, Deputy Commissioner, New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, served ably as the con- 
ference committee chairman. Assisting him as vice- 
chairman was Joseph P. Piccirillo, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, New York City Department of Welfare, and 
Antonio A. Sorieri, Administrative Field Officer, New 
York State Department of Social Welfare, who served 
as chairman of the program committee. These five 
gentlemen and the members of the conference com- 
mittee provided leadership in developing an outstand- 
ing program. 


T HIS WAS THE largest meeting, either regional or 


Greetincs From O’Dwyer 


HE CONFERENCE opened with a general session over 

which Sanford Bates, New Jersey Commissioner, 
presided. William O’Dwyer, Mayor of New York 
City, extended the official greetings of the city to the 
conference. He told the conference that government 
had a responsibility for the necessary welfare of people 
and that the city did not side with those who would 
shave contributions to the barest subsistence level. He 
said that those in need should receive prompt and 
adequate assistance and that the New York City De- 
partment of Welfare under the administration of 
Raymond M. Hilliard was doing a marvelous job in 
welfare. 

The mayor strongly condemned making politics 
the basis of welfare and denounced the communists in 
the public welfare field for employing fear and inse- 
curity as weapons with which to turn the needy 
against their country. 
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Loula Dunn, Director of the Association, extended 
greetings to the conference on behalf of the Board of 
Directors and the membership. She spoke briefly of 
the program of the Association and said that the 
organization looks to the Northeastern Region for 
key leadership in its program. 

Kenneth D. Johnson, Dean of the New York 
School of Social Work, told the conference that with- 
out freedom from fear growing out of economic 
insecurity, there could be no peace. Faith in this 
freedom must be established in the hearts and minds 
of our fellowmen before it can be made effective 
under the laws of the land. 

“The essence of public Welfare,” Mr. Johnson said, 
“is a right to the minimum of well-being, economic- 
ally and socially, and the realization of that right 
through governmental forces.” 


Dinner MEETING 


T THE DINNER meeting on the first day of the con- 
ference, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, professor and 
chairman of the Department of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation of the New York University Col- 
lege of Medicine, discussed some of the work he and 
his associates have done in the field of rehabilitation. 
He pointed out that this was one of the frontiers of 
medicine that was yet to be fully developed. Those 
attending the dinner were thrilled at his stories of 
what has actually been done in making it possible 
for disabled people to once again became self-support- 
ing and contributing members to society. 

Dr. Rusk also discussed the need for further de- 
velopment in the field of preventive medicine and 
gave special attention to the particular needs of our 
aging population. He told what had been done in 
New York City by some of the community centers 
especially established for the aged. 

Raymond Hilliard presided at the dinner meeting 
and introduced leading public welfare officials sitting 
at the speakers’ table. Music for the dinner was 
furnished by the New York City Department of Wel- 
fare orchestra. 

Robert T. Lansdale was chairman of the luncheon 
session on the second day. The first speaker was John 
E. Burton, formerly New York State Director of the 
Budget and now vice-president of Cornell University. 
His topic was “Can We Move Toward Better Grant- 
In-Aid Arrangements?” He outlined a program that 
would “salvage the good of central assistance and 
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destroy the bad.” To accomplish this, he recom- 
mended the consolidation and simplification of the 
existing grant-in-aid programs into five broad fields: 
welfare, education, health, highways, and agriculture. 
He also urged the establishment of a permanent Fed- 
eral-state agency to review and arbritrate questions 
arising from the grants and the reduction of approp- 
riations for “rich states” and added governmental 
assistance to the “poorer states.” He suggested setting 
up of an adequate test of the states’ needs and making 
the Federal appropriations serve as “ceilings to accom- 
plish stated purposes rather than mandates to spend.” 
The second luncheon speaker was George E. Bigge, 
Director, Federal-State Relationship, Federal Security 
Agency. He contended that discontinuance of certain 
grants and certain taxes at the same time would not 
increase proportionately the ability of each state to 
raise money. The poorer states with greater needs 
would not have much more revenue available. Mr. 
Bigge also said that the argument that Federal grants 
tend to warp state budgets was “misleading.” 


S1x SErtEs 


HE CONFERENCE committee organized the round ta- 

bles on a somewhat different basis than is usually 
followed in other regions. Six series were planned, 
with most of them holding four sessions. Those at 
the conference were urged to attend all the meetings 
in a particular series rather than to “shop around.” 
Edward Hare Jr. Executive Secretary, Lancaster 
County (Pa.) Board of Assistance, was chairman of 
the first series on “The Impact of Public Opinion on 
Public Welfare Today.” This series of meetings gave 
special attention to the problem of public relations, 
discussing the public’s opinion of the welfare pro- 
gram, the problem of explaining rising caseloads and 
costs, and how public support can be secured for the 
social welfare program. 

Joseph E. Alloway, Executive Director, State De- 
partment of Child Welfare, New Jersey Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, was chairman of the 
second round table series whose topic was “De- 
pendency: Causes, Prevention and Rehabilitation.” 
The four round tables in this series discussed unem- 
ployment as a major cause of dependency, what gaps 
there are in our present social security program to 
meet the results of dependency, what can be done by 
government and private resources to combat the 
causes of dependency and how can dependents be 
rehabilitated ? 

The third series of round tables had as its chairman, 
Alice H. Sheahan, Chief Supervisor, Division of Pub- 
lic Assistance, Rhode Island Department of Social 


Welfare. This was the largest round table series, with 
six sessions being held under its sponsorship. It was 
concerned with the “Special Problems of Supervisors 
and Caseworkers in Public Welfare Agencies.” Atten- 
tion was given to the problems of caseload manage- 
ment, case recording, supervision, policy and pro- 
cedures, and the dynamics of public welfare. 

“The Strengthening of Family and Community 
Life” was the theme of the round table “D”, under 
the leadership of James W. Buckley, Supervisor, Di- 
vision of Child Guardianship, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. The four sessions discussed 
the method of making full use of community re- 
sources to strengthen family life, the part assistance 
programs and protective services play, the aspects of 
long-range planning, the use of research, and the 
recruitment and training of staff in this type of work. 

William E. Royer, Director, Montgomery County 
(Md.) Welfare Board, was chairman of the two 
session series on “Co-ordination of Functions in the 
Public Welfare Agency.” These two sessions dis- 
cussed what are the basic functional skills in a public 
welfare agency and how effective public welfare ad- 
ministration must co-ordinate these various functions. 


Fretp SuPERVISION 


HE LAST OF the major round table series gave at- 
| prae to problems of field supervision. Udell La 
Victoire, Supervisor of Field Service, Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance, was responsible for 
these two sessions. The first meeting featured a panel 
of state and Federal representatives discussing the 
method and content of the case review conducted by 
the state agency. The second session featured a dis- 
cussion of the role of the field representative and the 
training consultant in staff development. 

The regional business meeting of the Association 
was held on the afternoon of the first day. Peter 
Kasius, regional committee chairman, presided. Rob- 
ert P. Wray, Chairman, National Membership Com- 
mittee, reported on a current drive for membership 
and urged the support of APWA by all interested in 
social welfare. Loula Dunn reviewed the activities 
and plans of the Association and discussed the Asso- 
ciation’s financial budget and its current limited 
financial resources. 

Those attending the Conference were guests of the 
Mayor of New York City at a delightful party held 
just before the dinner meeting on the opening day. 
The party was held in the North and South Roof 
Gardens of the Astor Hotel, and all appreciated 
Mayor O’Dwyer’s hospitality. 
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CENTRAL STATES REGIONAL MEETING 


HIOo was Host to the 1950 Central State Regional 

Conference meeting in Columbus, June 11-13. 

Three hundred seventy-two persons registered 
and participated in the various sessions. The program 
had been arranged under the able direction of Judge 
J. H. Lamneck, Director, Ohio State Department of 
Public Welfare and Chairman of the Conference 
Committee. His deputy, Judge Henry J. Robison, 
served as vice-chairman of the committee, and Robert 
B. Canary, Chief of the Division of Social Adminis- 
tration for the Ohio state agency, served as secretary 
and program chairman. 

The conference opened with an evening session on 
Sunday, June 11th. Lieutenant Governor George D. 
Nye welcomed the conference to Ohio. The principal 
speaker of the opening session was Charles P. Taft, 
formerly Director, Community War Services, Federal 
Security Agency, and also formerly Director, War- 
time Economic Affairs, Department of State. In dis- 
cussing the topic, “How Much Social Welfare Can 
We Afford?” Mr. Taft reviewed the development of 
governmental activity in various phases of our eco- 
nomic and social life. He outlined what forces exerted 
influence on these developments and some of the 
effects these developments have had on our way of 
living and form of government. 


LEGISLATION 


HE FOLLOWING DAy opened with a general session 

with Loula Dunn, Director of APWA, serving as 
the presiding officer. Robert Beasley, Field Service 
Officer, Social Security Administration, discussed Fed- 
eral legislation in 1950. He reviewed the background 
of H.R. 6000 and the need for revision of our present 
Society Security Act. He outlined the seven major 
provisions in H.R. 6000 as it was passed by the House. 
He discussed the reaction of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to these changes and told why the Senate bill 
would differ from the bill passed by the House. 

Following this address, the state administrators or 
their representatives from each of the eight states in 
the region discussed what their own legislatures had 
done during 1950, or if no meeting had been held, 
what legislation they were considering proposing for 
introduction at the time their legislature meets in 
1951. 

The third general session and the closing meeting 
of the conference was the luncheon meeting on the 
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third day. Joseph E, Baldwin, President of APWA, 
presided over the luncheon. The speaker was Kath- 
arine Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau. Her 
subject was “America’s Children and the 1950 White 
House Conference.” Miss Lenroot briefly reviewed 
the previous White House Conferences. She then told 
about the organization of local, state and national 
committees to gather material, analyze data, and pre- 
pare reports for the Conference. One of the features 
of the 1950 meeting is the great amount of work that 
is being done at the “grass roots” before the Confer- 
ence meets. 

Miss Lenroot gave special stress to the urgent need 
of “following-up” the Conference. While the Confer- 
ence itself will be of real value, it will not be entirely 
successful unless national, state, and local committees 
continue the work they have done and follow-up the 
recommendations that come out of the Conference. 


Five Rounp TasBLes 


IVE ROUND TABLE sessions were held on the after- 
| woe of the second day. One round table, under 
the leadership of Lynn Kellogg, Supervisor, Division 
of Public Assistance, Michigan Department of Social 
Welfare, discussed uniform standards of assistance. 
This group gave attention to the development of 
standards for state-wide use and the interpretation of 
these standards to the local community. 

Another round table under the chairmanship of 
Kenneth F. Allman, Director, Jasper County (Ind.) 
Department of Public Welfare, devoted itself to a dis- 
cussion of the property provisions in public assistance 
laws. This group reviewed the experiences of the 
various states with lien and recovery laws and at- 
tempted to determine what are the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. 

One of the outstanding round tables of the confer- 
ence was the one on relationships between public child 
care agencies and courts. Bess Craig, Regional Child 
Welfare Representative for the Children’s Bureau, 
provided stimulating leadership for the session. The 
group reviewed the functions of these agencies, espe- 
cially in the field of protection and discussed how 
the agencies and courts could and should work to- 
gether. 

The fourth group gave special attention to the needs 
of disabled persons. This round table heard a report 
about the assistance program for permanently disabled 
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operated in Wisconsin. Since this is the only assist- 
ance program for permanently disabled in the coun- 
try, the group was most interested in the results of 
Wisconsin’s experiences. Judge Robison of Ohio was 
the chairman of this round table. The fifth round 
table of the afternoon had as its theme the role of the 
field representative in staff development. Stephen J. 
Green, Chief, Division of Field Services, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, presided over the round 
table. Field representatives and staff development 
people told what their representative states have been 
doing in this area. 

Following these round table sessions, the regional 
conference met for its business meeting under the 
chairmanship of Joseph E. Baldwin. Ed Wieland, 
regional membership chairman, outlined the values 
of APWA membership and urged the support of the 
Association by all persons employed in or interested 
in public welfare. Judge Lamneck, chairman of the 
conference committee, gave a report of the commit- 
tee’s work and its recommendation that the 1951 meet- 
ing be held in Indiana. Loula Dunn reviewed the 
activities and plans of the Association and discussed 
the current financial condition of the organization. 
She pointed out that limited funds resulted in a small 
staff that could not supply all the services desired by 
the membership. 

Following the business meeting, those attending 
the conference were guests of the Ohio Welfare and 
Relief Directors Association at an enjoyable social 
hour. All attending the conference were grateful to 
Robert Stith, Director, Franklin County Department 
of Welfare and president of the Ohio local directors 
organization. 


Finat Day 


HE FINAL pay of the conference opened with a 
general session, with the topic for discussion being 
“Is It True What They Say About Detroit?” Laurin 
Hyde, Regional Representative of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, presided. The two speakers, both 
of whom were familiar with the Detroit investigation, 
were Eleanor Cranefield, Professor of Social Work, 
University of Michigan, and Harold Silver, Executive 
Director, Jewish Social Service Bureau, Detroit. 
Following this general session, five round tables 
were held preceding the noon luncheon. The field 
representatives met again to discuss that person’s 
responsibility in the area of public relations and also 
in the field of community organization. 
Another group under the chairmanship of Ruth S. 
Goldman, Deputy Commissioner, Chicago Depart- 
ment of Welfare, gave attention to special investiga- 


tion devices. The participants discussed the use of 
credit reports, legal departments, and resource experts 
for verifying eligibility for assistance. Chicago and 
Cleveland outlined their experiences in this regard 
and these served as the basis for the group’s discussion. 

Ross Wilbur, Director, Division of Child Welfare, 
Iowa State Department of Social Welfare, was the 
chairman of the round table discussing the organ- 
ization of child welfare services. The participants 
examined the relationship between child welfare and 
public assistance staffs and how the state and local 
agencies could best plan and organize for effective 
help to the local department. 

Ed Wieland, Director, Division of Public Assist- 
ance, lowa Department of Social Welfare, presided 
over a panel of public welfare people from different 
states of the region who discussed their respective staff 
development programs. Particular emphasis was 
given to the preparation of inexperienced workers for 
social work positions. The group also gave attention 
to what was the best administrative structure for pro- 
viding in-service training. 

The fifth group discussed the interesting topic of 
“The Function of the Worker and of the Parent in 
Aid to Dependent Children.” This group gave con- 
sideration to what are the rights and responsibilities 
of the parent and of the worker and what is expected 
of each in the ADC program. Mrs. Dorothy Jackson, 
Supervisor of the Field Staff of the Indiana State De- 
partment, was the chairman. 





PEOPLE IN WELFARE 
(Continued from Page 158) 


the Pennsylvania State College. 

In 1938 Mr. Wray turned to social work, accepting 
the position of Assistant Director of Research and 
Statistics in the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Assistance. In 1941 he was promoted to Director of 
Research and Statistics. Later he headed the Bureau 
of Administrative Services in the Department. 

Mr. Wray has been the Deputy Secretary of the 
Department of Public Assistance since 1944, and 
served as Acting Secretary from 1944 to 1947. 

He has long been active in the work of APWA. 
Mr. Wray served as Chairman of the Personnel Com- 
mittee and also as Chairman of the Assistance Stan- 
dards Committee. He has twice been a member of the 
Policy Committee. He is a member at the present 
time of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Wray is fond of ice skating, roller skating, and 
swimming and teaches a men’s Bible class in the 
Presbyterian Church. The Wrays have two daughters. 
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The Mental Health Programs of the Forty-Eight 
States. Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37. 387 pages. $4.00 

Few responsibilities of state governments loom 
more important today than their role in the care and 
treatment of mental patients and other activities for 
the improvement of mental health. This role has 
been increasing in weight as the numbers of mental 
patients in our complicated society have increased. 
Equally, it is one which presents new and expand- 
ing opportunity for state accomplishment as more 
effective means of preserving and restoring mental 
health become known. As in all fields of human 
endeavor, social action to apply the means has lagged 
behind knowledge. There has been progress, but not 
nearly enough. Now we have, in this volume, a 
study which should greatly accelerate achievement 
by the states for the mental health of their people. 

The Mental Health Programs of the Forty-Eight 
States is, first of all, a long-needed contribution to 
knowledge—for administrators, specialists, legislators, 
and the public. It contributes signally to knowledge, 
not in that it sets forth new discoveries, for it does 
not, but because it integrates a large store of infor- 
mation and qualified thinking in the various fields, 
from legislation and administration to personnel re- 
quirements and treatment methods, that have direct 
bearing on state mental care programs. Moreover, 
both in presentation of its wealth of relevant facts— 
through the text and more than 100 pages of tables 
—and in its specific, pointed recommendations, it is 
a practical guide to state action in and out of the 
hospitals. It is a guide as well to workers for social 
welfare, families, and community leaders for their 
indispensable parts in the task in question. 

No other volume has attempted to provide such an 
integrated assemblage of facts and recommendations 
for these purposes. The authors have done so with 
competence and authority. 





Governors Request Stupy 


SIDE FROM THE Value of its contents, the book is a 
A good and hopeful sign of our times for another 
reason. The very fact that it has been published is 
proof of the growth of state interest in mental health 
programs and desire to make them better. It was the 
Governors’ Conference, comprising all the chief ex- 
ecutives of the states, that directed the Council of 


State Governments, representing all the states, to 
undertake the study and carry it through to pub- 
lished form. In doing so, the Governors recognized 
in their resolution that “mental hygiene and the care 
and treatment of the mentally ill create some of the 
most important social and financial problems con- 
fronting the states today,” and that much additional 
information was needed with respect to personnel, 
administrative practices, and physical equipment “in 
order that the states may be enabled to deal ade- 
quately with these problems.” The subject has been 
prominent on the agenda of the Governors’ Con- 
ferences both in 1949 and 1950. Similar interest and 
determination upon improvement have shown them- 
selves in other ranks of state government; above all, 
of course, but not exclusively, in the health and wel- 
fare departments. The present volume reflects that 
interest and determination, informs them, and gives 
them focus. 

The study gained much in scope and completeness 
of data from the auspices under which it was pro- 
duced. The Council of State Governments worked 
directly through the offices of the Governors in gath- 
ering the material, and the Governors, as those who 
had initiated the project, gave their full backing. 
Similarly, the Council had the large cooperation it 
needed from the state departments and agencies re- 
sponsible for mental health programs and from in- 
dividual hospitals for the mentally ill. A special re- 
search staff ably gathered the material and prepared 
the report under the Council’s supervision. It received 
the advice and assistance of a Technical Advisory 
Committee, comprising recognized authorities in di- 
rection of state mental health programs, in psychiatry, 
in psychiatric nursing, in supervision of mental hos- 
pitals, and in public welfare. 

Throughout the report—whether the subject under 
immediate discussion is some aspect of administra- 
tion, or legal phraseology, or personnel, or hospital 
plant, or treatment techniques—one objective is 
sought: the patient’s welfare, recovery, rehabilitation. 
The factors that must be joined to that end are indeed 
complex. 


Historica, SKETCH 


HE STUDY OPENS with a sketch of the history and 
Tidenatal of our mental health problem: the 
relative competence and humanity of the ancient 
Greeks, as compared with peoples of other past eras, 
in dealing with sickness of the mind; the deteriora- 
tion of concepts and practice, under the bondage of 
much superstition, in later Europe; the slow devel- 
opment of reform on the continent in the eighteenth 
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and nineteenth centuries; and the long struggle in 
America, led by such figures as Dr. Benjamin Rush 
and Dorothea Dix, to raise the status of mental care 
from the level of “almshouse” or “lunatic asylum” 
with more reliance on chains and jail techniques than 
medical learning, to that of hospitals governed, how- 
ever incompletely, by scientific knowledge and hu- 
mane intent. Advance in the last few decades, par- 
ticularly, has been very large, as the report recog- 
nizes. But it reflects no complacency over that fact, 
and proceeds to needs that now confront us. 

In Chapter II, “Scope of the Problem,” these are 
some of the over-all findings: “One-half of all hos- 
pital beds are occupied by the mentally ill . . . Fa- 
cilities are overcrowded and obsolete . . . Under- 
stafing exists in all grades of personnel . . . The 
urbanization of society had caused a marked change 
in the tempo of living and in the ability of families 
to care for their mentally ill members . . . Millions 
of people need medical help for mild mental dis- 
turbances . . . Mental illness among the aged and 
children causes special problems of great importance.” 

With the broad outline thus sketched, the study 
proceeds in seven succeeding chapters to lay the 
groundwork for detailed recommendations. Chapter 
III deals with legal aspects of mental illness—a sub- 
ject involving not only such crucial questions as how 
patients are to be admitted and discharged, but how 
the legal connotations and verbal descriptions of 
their status may affect their minds and chances for 
recovery. Chapter IV examines state organization 
and administration, and Chapter V, finance. The 
next, on plant and equipment, recognizes that de- 
spite the tremendous present investment of the states 
in mental hospitals, “over-crowding is the most seri- 
ous detriment to patient comfort and well-being;” 
it recognizes, as well, with many specifics, that much 
more than crowding is involved in the issue of hos- 
pital plant. 


PERSONNEL 


HE sTupy then treats the key question of person- 
7 nel—qualifications, numbers, turnover, salaries, 
working conditions, training, and other related fac- 
tors. Chapter VIII, on care and treatment, takes into 
account such basic matters as the effects of hospital 
shelter and surroundings on patients; the value of 
good food as a therapy; facilities for personal clean- 
liness and like aids to self-respect; facilities for vari- 
ous medical therapies, such auxiliary therapies as 
recreation, useful occupation, reading, and religious 
services, and aspects of post-hospital care. A final 
chapter is devoted to three important subjects: in- 


tegration and coordination of mental health services, 
including both state and local, and both public and 
private agencies; positive promotion of mental health 
as distinct from cure of mental illness; development 
of research in the field. Special problems such as 
those of chronic alcoholics and sex offenders are here 
considered. This is a chapter of direct import to 
American social workers, but indeed the same can 
be said of almost every section in the entire study; 
there is not a phase of mental illness that does not 
pose problems for them and present challenges to 
them. The report at hand will enable them to see 
many individual problems in wide perspective, and 
therefore cope the better with them. 

In the tables, facts and figures bearing on the text 
are multiplied, including various state-by-state tabu- 
lar presentations that permit fruitful comparison from 
hospital to hospital and state to state. 

The recommendations are concise, far-reaching, and 
much too numerous for detailed coverage here. 

Various means for improving state organization 
and administration of mental health programs, and 
for bringing provisions of law up to date, are set 
forth. 

Great emphasis is placed on the need for construct- 
ing buildings adequate in numbers, space, location, 
and equipment. 

Equal weight goes to the need for improving and 
expanding personnel: “There is a country-wide 
shortage of psychiatrists, psychiatric nurses, psychia- 
tric social workers, psychologists, and other profes- 
sional personnel in our state hospitals. Attendants 
(psychiatric aides)—of immense importance in the 
care and treatment of the mentally ill—in many in- 
stances are carelessly selected, inadequately trained, 
and insufficiently paid. More professional personnel 
should be provided in most state hospitals, and spe- 
cial attention should be given to the selection, train- 
ing, and compensation of attendants.” Particular sug- 
gestions for reaching certain of those ends are pre- 
sented. 


CuiLp Stupy ProcraMs 


TUDIES AND state-wide programs for observation 
C and care of children are recommended, and these 
programs, it is urged, should have the cooperation 
of social and child welfare agencies, health agencies, 
schools, and churches. 

The chapter on care and treatment, similarly, is the 
basis for specific recommendations on means, facili- 
ties, and techniques. 

For those who need help but not hospitalization, 
the report urges extension of out-patient clinics and 
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development of other community resources. 

Finally, the recommendations strongly urge more 
research. “The discovery of a cure for one disease 
entity—schizophrenia—might eventually empty one- 
half of the mental hospital beds and, more important, 
keep them from being filled,” the report observes on 
this point. Yet, despite the fact that mental disease 
is one of the most extensive, serious, and costly ill- 
nesses to which we are subject, research into it “is 
conducted to an extremely limited extent.” 

In The Mental Health Programs of the Forty-Eight 
States we have an informed, balanced presentation of 
the salient facts. We have a practical guide to great 
and attainable progress. At no time in our history 
have the American people been so aware of the need 
for such progress. Consequently, they are more will- 
ing to pay for it than ever before. The study by the 
Council of State Governments, compelling in itself, 
has appeared at an ideal time. American welfare and 
social workers should read the report. Along with 
state officials, legislators, the medical profession, and 
citizen leaders, they should join in making a turning 
point to unprecedented advance for the mental health 
of our people. 

Sanrorp Bates, Commissioner, New 
Jersey State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, and member of the 
Technical Advisory Committee on 
Study of Mental Health Programs. 


WORK RELIEF 
(Continued from Page 149) 


as any physical ailment. 

6. Compensation Insurance. Workmen’s compen- 
sation should be provided for all persons on work 
relief. Not only is this form of insurance a service to 
recipients, but it is a service to the agency which 
might otherwise be liable for heavy damages in case 
of injury or death. 

7. Suitable Wage and Hour Standards. Although 
budgets will have to be determined on basis of need 
which is dependent upon family size, age and com- 
position, it is strongly recommended that the wage 
rate, if possible, be maintained at the community 
level. At any rate, it should not be conspicuously 
below the wage rates within the area. No amount 
of control is perfect, and it is better to have men 
work only part of the week on real and useful work 
in positions utilizing their skills wherever possible 
than to force men to continue longer employment 
that is worthless or force them to report to a bureau 
daily for a checkoff system. Such a system stimulates 
dishonesty, lowers the individual morale of the work- 





ers and operates against the total work program in 
short order. 

Interest evinced by the many administrators to our 
queries is sufficient evidence of significance and need 
that exists for experiment and exploration in all 
important phases of work relief. 








West Coast RecionaL MEETING 


HE PLACE FoR the West Coast Regional Meeting 
Tihas been changed from Portland, Oregon, to Boise, 
Idaho. Headquarters for the conference in that city 
will be Hotel Boise. The meeting dates for the con- 
ference remain the same, which are October 12-14. 

Because of the change in the location of the con- 
ference, Bill Child, Commissioner, Idaho Department 
of Public Assistance, has been named as the chairman 
of the West Coast Conference Committee. 


WASHINGTON ANNOUNCES EXAMINATIONS 


HE Personnet Boarp for the State of Washington 

has announced that merit system examinations 
will be given soon for the position of caseworker and 
casework supervisor. Salary range for both positions 
is $235 to $295 a month. In certain circumstances, 
appointment will be made at above the minimum 
salary. 

Residence in the State of Washington is not re- 
quired and the announcement says that an effort 
will be made to administer written and oral tests to 
out-of-state candidates wherever it is possible to ar- 
range for monitors and interviewers. Applications 
should reach the State Personnel Board by August 
14th. Their address is 1209 Smith Tower, Seattle 4. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR SociAL WorKERS 


OHN J. GriFFiN serves the city of Somerville, Massa- 
J chusetts, not only as Supervisor of the Bureau of 
Old Age Assistance, but also as President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Public Library. In this dual capa- 
city Mr. Griffin has compiled a classified bibliography 
of approximately 1500 publications in the field of 
social work. The publications are classified according 
to the major areas of the social work field. 

Mr. Griffin has written us that a small number of 
the bibliographies are available for general distribution 
free of charge. Requests should be addressed to him 
as President of the Board of Public Library Trustees, 
Somerville Public Library, Highland Avenue, Somer- 
ville 43, Massachusetts. 








W. S. Terry Jr. Merrr Awarp 


” THE JUNE-JULY issue, we published a news item 
concerning the Terry Merit Award. Jarle Leir- 
fallom, Director, Division of Social Welfare, Minne- 
sota Department of Social Security, is chairman of a 
committee appointed by President Joseph E. Baldwin 
to make recommendations to the APWA Board of 
Directors as to the recipient of this year’s award. Mr. 
Leirfallom reports that he has received a number of 
nominations, but is anxious to have the suggestions of 
as many members of the Association as possible. We 
ask all who have not yet done so to write directly 
to Mr. Leirfallom explaining why they think the 
person suggested should receive the award. 


Texas Reports 


E BELIEVE that all state administrators as well as 
Wothers in public welfare will be interested in the 
1949 annual report of the Texas State Department of 
Public Welfare. The reader of this report will finish 
with a clear picture of the public welfare program in 
Texas and also have an understanding of how his 
state compares with the rest of the country. 

The report makes effective use of various kinds of 
charts and tables in telling the story. The report opens 
with a comparison of Texas with the rest of the coun- 
try and then turns to a review of public welfare dur- 
ing the last ten years in Texas. This is followed by a 
discussion of the operations of the state agency and 
its various branch offices. The final part of the report 
is given to a number of statistical tables. 

We know other readers will share our belief that 
John Winters, Director of the Texas Department, and 
his staff have compiled a comprehensive and under- 
standable report. 


How Many Are We? 


N June 1949, state and local public assistance agen- 
l cies employed 56,300 persons, according to in- 
formation released by the Division of Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Administration. This is the largest number of em- 
ployees ever reported by these agencies since this 
reporting system started in December, 1942. In the 
last six months, 3,300 new employees have been added 
to state and local staffs. 

Twelve states had increases of five per cent or more 
in the number of their employees, and California, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and Missouri had increases of 
over ten per cent. Only four state agencies reported 
a drop in the number of employees. The only size- 
able decline occurred in Washington, where a large 
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number of temporary personnel were laid off. 

The state and local agencies employed about 31,500 
persons classified as executive and social workers, and 
24,800 persons in “other positions,” principally cleri- 
cal. For the first time, information on a national 
scale was collected on a number of case supervisors. 
It was found there were 2,600 persons in this classi- 
fication. 

Approximately seven-eighths of the employees, or 
49,000, work in local offices, with the remaining one- 
eighth employed in central or district offices of state 
agencies. Thirty per cent of all public assistance 
workers are employed in the two states of New York 
and California. The number of vacancies reported 
by all agencies totaled 3,500. California aud New 
York accounted for more than forty per cent of all 
the vacancies. 


ADC 1n NortH Caro.ina 


N Ocroser 1942, a study was made in North Caro- 
| lina of families receiving aid to dependent children 
at that time. A state-wide follow-up study was made 
in October 1948 for the purpose of learning what 
progress the children in these families had made in 
the six-year period. Visits were made by workers in 
county departments of public welfare to the homes. 
The information received, together with county rec- 
ords and comments of the workers, provides the ma- 
terial which is described in a report released by the 
North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare. This 
report, Families Receiving Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren in North Carolina, makes a real contribution 
to our knowledge of what are the actual effects on 
children and their families of the ADC program. 

Copies of the report have been sent by the North 
Carolina state agency to the other state departments 
of public welfare. We are certain that all public wel- 
fare administrators and staff people will be greatly 
interested in this report and its findings. 


GENERAL AssISTANCE IN New JERSEY 


HE NEW JERSEY Legislature earlier this year enacted 
ie law transferring the state administrative respon- 
sibilities for the general assistance program from 
the Department of Conservation and Economic De- 
velopment to the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. The general assistance program will con- 
tinue to be administered locally by the municipal 
assistance boards and directors of welfare. 

This legislation places the responsibility for super- 
vision of the major public assistance programs under 
the Department of Institutions and Agencies, of 
which Sanford Bates is the commissioner. 
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A Goop Locat Report 


E ARE GLAD to call our membership’s attention to 
Whe 1949 Annual Report issued by the Morris 
County Welfare Board, Morristown, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Sallie Hill King and her staff have prepared 
an annual report which is of real interest not only 
to members of that community, but to public welfare 
people everywhere. 

The use of case stories highlights the report and 
makes more graphic the description of the various 
programs administered by the agency. 


AN Historica, SKEetcu 


HE Niacara County Welfare Department, Lock- 
| oe New York, has published a most interesting 
pamphlet describing how that community has de- 
veloped its public welfare program since the Board 
of Supervisors on October 17, 1828, purchased a tract 
of land and arranged for the construction of an in- 
firmary building. This 14-page booklet tells of the 
major developments since that date. 

The report is very well written and we wish to 
congratulate Milton E. Switzer, Commissioner, Ni- 
agara Department of Public Welfare, and his staff 
for publishing an unusual and valuable historical 
document. We believe that all public welfare ad- 
ministrators and staff people, as well as faculty mem- 
bers of schools of social work, would be interested 
in reading this “Historical Sketch.” 


PHILADELPHIA REPORTS 


E ARE CERTAIN that all who read the 1949 Annual 
Wrepor of the Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Assistance will wish to congratulate Frank A. 
Robbins, Jr. and his staff for an outstanding annual 
report. The review makes effective use of various 
types of charts, maps, and pictographs. The report is 
easy to read, most interesting, and gives a clear pic- 
ture of developments in the public assistance program 
in Pennsylvania during 1949. 


“We Bevieve in Our Jos” 


HIs IS THE title of the 1949 Annual Report of the 

New Orleans Department of Public Welfare. This 
report again reaches the high standard which this 
agency has set in past years in making their annual 
report. 

The tone of the report is given in one sentence of 
the transmittal letter by Lillie H. Nairne, Director, 
when she says “It is upon the staff members at the 
operating level that the success or failure of our serv- 
ice ultimately depends.” In the following pages, a 


welfare visitor, a case supervisor, a children’s worker, 
an institutional worker, and a member of the clerical 
staff tell why they believe in what they are doing. 
Our congratulations to Lillie Nairne and the mem- 
bers of her staff for another outstanding annual re- 
port which we sincerely believe will give the people 
of New Orleans and Louisiana a better understanding 
of the work of their local public welfare department. 


Anna A. Cassatr Retires 


E WISH To join those paying tribute to Anna A. 
Weve as she retires to private life after a dis- 
tinguished career of 25 years in the field of social 
work. 

In 1934 Miss Cassatt went to North Carolina as 
Director of Social Work of the Emergency Relief 
Administration. A year later she joined the staff of 
the State Board of Public Welfare as Supervisor of 
Field Social Work. For the past ten years she has 
been Supervisor of Staff Development for the North 
Carolina state agency. 

We know that all public welfare people have been 
greatly impressed with her writings in the field of 
staff development. The state agency has published 
several pamphlets and these are found in the libraries 
of many state and local departments of welfare. 




















“*You hafta be honest, 
You hafta be kind, 
You orta be brave 
And you gotta mind’ 


"These were the four 


cardinal points of bring- 
ing up children in Anna 
Perrott Rose’s family, 





and since all six of them 








turned out very well, in- 
cluding the three who 7) 
were unofficially adopted at a time when 
they were problem children, the maxims 
seem particularly instructive .. . it makes 
an excellent case for the importance of 
common sense and natural intuitive be- 
havior in child care.” Boston Globe 





by Anna Perrott Rose 
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Directory Changes 





The following additional changes have been re- 


ceived for the 1950 Pustic Wetrare Directory pub- 


lished by the American Public Welfare Association. 
Illinois (Pages 84 and 85) 


Supervisor of General Assistance of Capitol Township un- 
der Springfield is James M. Walsh, 216-218 North 5th Street, 
instead of Earl Ramey, 518 East Jefferson Street. 

County Superintendent 
Champaign Mrs. Frances Bradley 
Cumberland Mrs. Evan Lacy 
Effingham Frank O. Whitehurst 


New Jersey (Page 173) 


Under Newark, the address of the Department of Public 
Welfare has been changed to 260 Market Street from 426 
Washington Street. 


New York (Page 184) 


The address of the New York City Department of Welfare 
is 250 Church Street, New York 13, instead of 902 Broadway, 
New York 10. 


Wisconsin (Pages 273 and 277) 


Russell G. Oswald has been appointed Director of the 
Division of Correction, replacing P. D. Yount. 
County Director 
Jefferson Mary C. Schweinler 





NEW MEMBERS 
(Continued from Page 151) 


Alleghany County Welfare Department, Sparta, North Carolina 
Mrs. Rodney Busic, Superintendent 
Allendale County Department of Public Welfare, Allendale, South 
Carolina 
Mrs. Riah B. Williams, Director 
American Legion—Child Welfare Division, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mr. Randel Shake, Director 
Barnstable Board of Public Welfare, Hyannis, Massachusetts 
Mr. John J. Levine, Sr., Agent 
Chatham County Department of Public Welfare, Pittsboro, North 
Carolina 
Mrs. C. K. Strowd, Superintendent 
Chippewa County Welfare Department, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
Mr. James Abrams, Director 
Dennis Board of Public Welfare, South Dennis, Massachusetts 
Miss Madeline M. Galeckie, Social Worker 
Dillon County Department of Public Welfare, Dillon, South Caro- 
lina 
Mr. Bruce P. Rogers, Director 
Dubois County Department of Public Welfare, Jasper, Indiana 
Mr. Cecil B. Foddrill, Director 
East Carroll Parish Department of Public Welfare, Lake Providence, 
Louisiana 
Miss Valera Cammack, Director 
Falmouth Board of Public Welfare, Falmouth, Massachusetts 
Mr. Felicio M. Franco, Jr., Agent 
Fond du Lac County Community Welfare Council, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin 
Mr. James S. Cary, Executive Secretary 
Franklin County Department of Public Welfare, Brookville, In- 
diana 
Miss Nadine Brown, Director 
Gates County Department of Public Welfare, Gatesville, North 
Carolina 
Mrs. Clarine G. Carter, Superintendent 


Hampton County Department of Public Welfare, Hampton, South 
Carolina 
Mrs. Iva T. Mace, Director 
Jackson County Public Welfare Department, Black River Falls, 
Wisconsin 
Mr. Kermit A. Hanson, Director 
LaCrosse County Pension Department, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
Mr. John Arnston, Director 
Lincoln County Department of Public Welfare, Lincolnton, North 
Carolina 
Mrs. Rose W. Grigg, Superintendent 
Marion County Department of Public Welfare, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 
Mr. John C. Mueller, Director 
Marquette County Public Welfare Department, Montello, Wiscon- 


sin 
Mr. Robert P. Ransom, Director 
Monroe County Department of Public Welfare, Sparta, Wisconsin 
Mr. Francis G. Connelly, Director 
Outagamie County Pension Department, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Mr. Alfred R. Eggert, Director 
Pamlico County Department of Public Welfare, Bayboro, North 
Carolina 
Mrs. Marion S. Tingle, Superintendent 
Pike County Welfare Department, Petersburg, Indiana 
Mrs. Velma Fleming, Director 
Portage County Public Welfare Department, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin 
Mr. R. B. Lewis, Director 
Putnam County Department of Public Welfare, Greencastle, In- 
diana 
Mr. Fay G. Ray, Director 
Reno County Department of Social Welfare, Hutchinson, Kansas 
Mr. Raymond Cilek, Director 
Roberts County Welfare Office, Sisseton, South Dakota 
Mr. R. M. King. Director 
St. Joseph County Department of Public Welfare, South Bend, 
Indiana 
Mr. Wilmer H. Tolle, Director 
Snyder County Board of Assistance Staff, Selinsgrove, Pennsyl- 
vania 
Mr. Frank E. Betts, Treasurer 
Stutsman County Welfare Board, Jamestown, North Dakota 
Miss Margery L. Nelson, Director 
Surry County Welfare Department, Dobson, North Carolina 
Mr. Bausie Marion, Superintendent 
Switzerland County Department of Public Welfare, Vevay, Indiana 
Mrs. Naomi B. Plaskett, Director 
Tensas Parish Department of Public Welfare, St. Joseph, Louisiana 
Mrs. Jean Whitney, Director 
Toronto Department of Public Welfare, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Mr. H. S. Rupert, Commissioner 
Volunteers of America, Fort Worth, Texas 
Lt. Col. John A. Black, Executive Director 
Wells County Department of Public Welfare, Bluffton, Indiana 
Mrs. Dorothy Wilson, Director 
Yarmouth Board of Public Welfare, South Yarmouth, Massachu- 
setts 
Mrs. Helen W. Swezey, Agent 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


Miss Edith Abbott, Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Harriet A. Ackerly, New York City 

Mrs. Charles M. Ackley, Oaklyn, New Jersey 

Mr. Charlie W. Adams, Corsicana, Texas 

Mrs. Jeanette Adams, Pennsauken, New Jersey 
Miss Mary Stuart Adams, New York City 

Miss Carolyn Adde, Auburn, Maine 

Mr. Troy Akins, San Angelo, Texas 

Mrs. Florence O. Albaugh, Tucson, Arizona 

Mrs. Dolores Martin Albright, Fort Worth, Texas 
Mrs. Abigail Alexander, Lemmon, South Dakota 
Mrs. Ruby Lee Allan, Lordsburg, New Mexico 
Mrs. Thelma P. Allardyce, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mr. W. Ernest Allebach, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Eddie R. Allison, Mineral Wells, Texas 
Mr. John T. Allison, Kountze, Texas 

Mr. Maurice W. Anderson, Bremerton, Washington 
Mrs. May Anderson, Ellendale, North Dakota 








Miss Marie G. Arader, Lancaster, Pennsylvania Edith C. Binns, Hackensack, New Jersey 

Mrs. R. Gordon Arneson, Arlington, Virginia Mrs. Bertyne Birkland, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Miss Margaret Arrington, El Paso, Texas Mr. E. S. Bishop, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Miss Evelyn L. Arthur, Murphys, California Mrs. Eddie J. Blackard, Bastrop, Louisiana 

Miss Mary Arveson, Sioux Falls, South Dakota Mr. Leroy E. Blanchard, Miller, South Dakota 
Miss Margaret Atchison, Kansas City, Missouri Mr. Carl H. Blomquist, Austin, Texas 

Mr. Flem L. Atchley, Berryville, Arkansas Miss Esta Bloomfield, Bronx, New York 

Mr. Myron H. Atkinson, Bismarck, North Dakota Miss Peggy Fay Blumenthal, Hartford, Connecticut 
Mr. R. P. Axlund, Huron, South Dakota Mrs. Marjorie Bond, Dell Norte, Colorado 

Miss Marietta C. Babcock, Fargo, North Dakota Miss Jean Lucile Bonham, Monroe, Louisiana 
Mr. John E. Bach, Bronx, New York Mrs. Elma G. Boudreaux, Nacogdoches, Texas 
Miss Laurine McL. Bagwell, Oak Grove, Louisiana Mrs. Bertha P. Bourdier, Abbeville, Louisiana 
Mrs. Jean Bainum, Milwaukee, Wisconsin Mr. Ray E. Bourquin, Hiawatha, Kansas 

Mrs. Bertha Baird, Belle Fourche, South Dakota Miss Sally Braun, New York City 

Mrs. Frank E. Baker, Tulsa, Oklahoma Mrs. Ida Braunstein, New York City 

Mrs. Jessie Bandy, Newport, Arkansas Mrs. Louise Breeding, San Marcos, Texas 

Mrs. Grace Barber, Austin, Texas Mrs. Lottie Brender, New York City 

Miss June L. Barber, Morgantown, West Virginia Mrs. Sarah Brenesk, Seattle, Washington 

Mrs. Roxie C. Barker, Victoria, Texas Mr. Clifford Brenner, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Miss Catherine Barnes, Las Cruces, New Mexico Mrs. Margaret D. Brevoort, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Nell G. Barnes, Monroe, Louisiana Mrs. Lorine Z. Bright, Freeport, Texas 

Winifred Barnum, Hackensack, New Jersey Mr. Eli S. Brown, Espanola, New Mexico 

Mrs. Alice B. Barnwell, Tulsa, Oklahoma Miss Katherine M. Brown, Flushing, New York 
Mrs. Mabelle Barrison, New York City Mrs. Lillian M. Brown, Pearsall, Texas 

Dr. Leona Baumgartner, Washington, D. C. Mrs. Ruth Brown, Norton, Kansas 

Mrs. Adelia Baylor, Monroe, Louisiana Mrs. Elizabeth H. Broach, Camden, Arkansas 
Mrs. Ethel Beal, Bonners Ferry, Idaho Mrs. Martie B. Brooke, Amite, Louisiana 

Mr. Charles B. Beard, Columbus, Ohio Mr. Alfred E. Brose, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Mrs. Romilda Bechtel, Nashotah, Wisconsin Mr. Fred Bruggeman, West New York, New Jersey 
Mr. Leland Becraft, St. Joseph, Missouri Mrs. M. Joan Bullock, Des Moines, Iowa 

Miss A. Frances Beery, New York City Mrs. Lizzie M. Bullock, Bogalusa, Louisiana 

Mr. N. Ross Beistline, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania Mr. Edsel C. Burford, Meridian, Texas 

Miss Evelyn G. Bell, Terre Haute, Indiana Mr. Harvey W. Burghard, Mansfield, Ohio 

Miss Harriett Bell, New York City Mr. Emmett Burke, Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Biagina F. Bellomo, New York City Mr. Samuel Burke, Woodlynne, New Jersey 

Miss Mary Bennett, Santa Fe, New Mexico Miss Marian Burnham, Redding, California 

Miss Lillian Bergerson, Sisseton, South Dakota Miss Edith E. Burrill, Staten Island, New York 
Mr. Craig Berke, Tulsa, Oklahoma Mrs. Eula L. Burton, Hearne, Texas 

Miss Cecile Berney, Brooklyn, New York (Continued on back cover ) 





MARK YOUR CALENDER — SAVE THESE DATES 





1950 


Southwest Regional Meeting—Santa Fe, New Mexico Oct. 2-3 
West Coast Regional Meeting—Boise, Idaho... .....Oct. 12-14 
Southeast Regional Meeting—Fort Monroe, Virginia ..........Oct. 18-20 
Round Table Conference—Chicagp, Illinois Nov. 30-Dec. | & 2 


1951 


Mountain Regional Meeting—Salt Lake City, Utah... ; ....June 6-8 
Northwest Regional Meeting—Swampscott, Massachusetts Sept. 6-8 
Central Regional Meeting—Indianapolis, Indiana June 24-26 
Round Table Conference—Washington, D.C... Nov. 29-30, Dec. | 
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NEW MEMBERS 


(Continued from inside back cover ) 


Mr. W. H. Bury, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Mrs. Frances A. Bush, Columbia, Louisiana 

Mrs. Nellie A. Bush, Miami, Florida 

Mr. Leo I. Byington, Preston, Idaho 

Miss Lydia H. Cage, Lubbock, Texas 

Miss Marie Callahan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Lina L. Cameron, Warrenton, Virginia 
Mr. Gus H. Campbell, Melbourne, Arkansas 

Miss Claire Caponigri, New York City 

Miss Doris E. Cardin, Cranston, Rhode Island 
Miss Frances G. Carmen, New York City 

Mrs. Magdalene Carnell, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Mrs. Sophia S. Carone, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Mr. John H. Carr, Elizabethtown, New York 
Mr. Joe Carriere, Buffalo, South Dakota 

Mr. Hargis K. Carson, Giddings, Texas 

Mr. Clarence W. Carter, Carthage, Texas 

Mr. Ferdinand A. Caruso, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Miss Vivian Casebeer, Bremerton, Washington 
Mrs. Lorene S. Casey, Carrizozo, New Mexico 
Mrs. Marianna Ceccacci, Galveston, Texas 

Mrs. Grace A. Chamberlin, New York City 

Miss Edith L. Chapman, New York City 

Mr. Morris Chase, Brooklyn, New York 

Mr. Alfred S. Chavez, Estancia, New Mexico 
Mr. George W. Chesbro, Rochester, New York 
Mr. Claud H. Cheves, Amarillo, Texas 

Mr. J. L. Childrey, Baltimore, Maryland 

Mr. Arthur J. Christie, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mr. Charles A. Christopher, Nacogdoches, Texas 
Mr. Joe W. Chumbley, Huntsville, Texas 

Mrs. Mabel Lorene Church, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Mr. Paul K. Church, Libby, Montana 


Miss Catherine T. Clapham, Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


Miss Erma Cecil Clardy, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Miss Elizabeth M. Clark, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mr. Julius C. Clary, Warren, Arkansas 

Mrs. Rubye L. Cockran, Amarillo, Texas 

Mr. Ellis D. Cockrell, Austin, Texas 

Miss Virgie C. Cogdell, Rolling Fork, Mississippi 
Miss Carrie Jane Cohn, El] Paso, Texas 

Mrs. Emma Cole, Jackson Heights, New York 
Mr. T. J. Compton, Burnet, Texas 

Miss Florence Conley, Astoria, New York 

Mr. F. J. Connally, Clarks Summit, Pensylvania 
Miss Nova H. Coody, Oak Grove, Louisiana 
Mrs. Mildred G. Cooke, Allston, Massachusetts 
Miss Agnes E. Cooper, Odessa, Texas 

Mr. Don Cornish, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Mr. James A. Covey, Laredo, Texas 

Miss Ruth Cowans, New York City 

Miss Alberta Cowden, Springfield, Missouri 
Mr. John E. Coyne, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Miss Marion M. Coyne, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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